On the Margin of Moscow

followed very closely by a man who seemed to have a special
interest in us.

I always find that Americans who become bitter over espio-
nage in Russia have never had any experience of what may hap-
pen in the United States in any industrial center. These people
have never been made uncomfortable at home, because they
have never been suspected of supporting the interests of labor
against the interests of the employing class. So I was not made
uncomfortable in Russia, because I was a visiting journalist
known to be sympathetic with the Soviet regime. In America,
the visiting journalist whose sympathies are not known, though
he may be merely reporting strikes or even merely looking at
factories, soon finds the police and the officials checking up on
his lodgings and his movements 5 and in the ruder and more
remote communities, he is likely to be confronted with gun-
thugs who threaten to run him out of town. If he is known to
be engaged in pro-labor work, he may be followed on the train
by a detective and very likely will be run out of town.

I locked myself out of my room at the hotel There was no
one at the chambermaid's table. The elevator-boy said he'd send
the porter, but nothing came of this. I went downstairs and told
the porter myself, and he immediately turned to a young boy
who was standing across from the desk with a box of tools
under his arm. I asked the porter whether he didn't have a key:
they had opened it that way before. But he insisted that the
boy would attend to it. I went upstairs with the boy, who pro-
duced from his kit a large wedge and began hammering it, with
deafening racket, into the crack between the double doors.
Presently he abandoned this and, taking out another huge tool,
began to gouge it into the keyhole. Then he tried the wedge
again. He evidently had nothing for locks. An old man with a